164  LANGUAGE' AND MENTAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN
The idea that things have sixc; and weight is but a preliminary
to the important step towards the idea of size and weight as
measurable. The recognition of degrees of difference in size among
compared groups is an extension of this idea. As early as at the
end of the second (or beginning of the third) year children begin
to recognize groups of two, three, and four objects and to know
at once that the group itself is a smaller one when one of them
has been removed. But little children-, like certain of the higher
animals and many primitive races, do not get very far beyond
the recognition of groups of four or five if they lack the power
to count. It is this essentially linguistic art that is the basis of
all. higher development in the application of number to the
problems of life. From lightning calculators of the idiot savanl
variety at one end of the human scale to the mathematicians of
the Royal Society at the other, all begin their further number
development with the words they use in simple counting. At
an early age the idea of counting fuses with the idea of group-size,
and this leads gradually to the power of analysing larger and
larger groups for the purpose of recognition and control. To be
able> for example, to sec at a glance that a page of print probably
consists of some 300, 350, or 400 words is only possible to those
who at one time or other have actually counted the words on
pages of the same size, and there is no way of doing this without
using language.
The impossibility of a science of mathematics without linguistic
symbols of some kind, however > will be clear to every one* We
need not enlarge, therefore, on the fact that the mathematician
has devised a highly technical language of his own for the ex-'
ploration of the external world. Thus, mathematics may be
regarded as a refinement of ordinary language rather than as'
something quite different It takes us into the realm of the
completely abstract; ordinary language halts halfway, with one-
foot, as it were, in the .abstract and one foot still in the con-
crete and the particular, Rignano1 makes use of an interesting
illustration*
An old woman of the hills of Fauglia, near Pisa, where I used to
stay, owed me twelve francs that had been given her the previousa
day to hand to me,  I owed her seven francs for expenses she had
incurred for me in the morning. ** So you only owe tne five francs, **" *
1 remarked. But she was not very convinced* She began to count'
out twelv^ franc pieces: "There are your twelve francs/* she saMt
to me;   "now give me seven francs/*   I counted her out seve&<
francs, and it was only then that she was convinced that our accou&mf
were completely in order*                                                         '"'